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might be effected, the results could not be evident
in the field for a year. Kitchener was inclined to
let the problem of conscription await upon that of
ammunition. Haig disagreed completely. The
French Army had already reached die limit of its
expansion. The German victories against the
Russians would enable them to concentrate more
and more effort on the Western Front. The British
Army must be ready to take up an ever-increasing
share of the fighting in France and Flanders.
That was the prime essential, and, if an adequate
supply of men was to be raised, conscription was
needed. Haig never varied in the view that, what-
ever vicissitudes the war might bring, the final
decision of it would come as the result of the
fighting in the main Western theatre, and he was
now greatly relieved by Lord Kitchener's definite
assurance that he held the same view.

Meantime preparations were on foot for another
great French attack ; again the British were to
co-operate, and again the British battle was to be
fought by the ist Army under Haig.

The date fixed for the attack was the 25th of
September, 1915.

The Battle of Loos, s^th September, 79/5

The battle of Loos, by which name the British
share in this great offensive is now known, was
a battle of great initial success and then of missed
opportunity. As in all Haig's battles, he sought to
obtain surprise, the prime military factor of suc-
cess, by the introduction of some novel method in